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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 





CORN THOUGHTS. 

One of the most profitable and most sure crops 
from Maine to Pike’s Peak is Indian corn. In 
our latitude, we have to take a little more pains 
in dressing and preparing the land than is done 
in the more new lands of the far west; but, after 
all, we raise as many bushels to the acre on an 
average, and make about as much profit per bush- 
el, as the farmers of what are thought to be the 
more favored regions for this crop. The corn 
crop is certainly the king crop of the nation. 
We know that it has been said, cotton is king, 
but it cannot compare with Indian corn in the 
number of acres it covers, nor the amount of dol- 
lars in value produced. According to the census 
of 1850, the value of the corn crop figures up 
two hundred and seventy-eight millions of dollars 
($278,000,00) greater than the cotton crop. 
Why then, should cotton usurp the throne? In- 
deed, there are three crops raised in the union 
that outfigure cotton in value. According to the 
census tables of 1850, 


Indian corn stands $296 ,000,000. 


Hay, 138,000,000. 
Wheat, 90,000,000. 
Cotton, 78,000,000. 


Although we sometimes have a cold and wet 
summer, which diminishes the crop, and occasion- 
ally an early autumnal frost that damages it, yet 
taking a series of years, it matures, and ‘holds 
its own,’’ as we say, better than any other crop 
cultivated. 

John Jay, Esq., ina late address, says:—‘‘In 
the production of Indian corn, no State has retro- 
graded. The crop in 1840 was nearly four hun- 
dred millions of bushels ; in 1850 it was within a 
fraction of six hundred millions of bushels, being 
a gain of 56 per cent., while the increase of the 
population during the same time, was only 35 per 
cent. The estimated crop for 1855, according to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, was between seven 
and eight hundred millions of bushels, or nearly 
double the crop of 1850, and the crop for 1856 
was estimated at fully eight hundred millions of 
bushels.”’ 

He also asserts that in no country can a bread 
crop be raised with less labor than Indian corn 
generally throughout the United States, and it 
has been estimated that the same amount of toil 
of a man and horse which will raise a bushel of 
wheat in England, will raise ten bushels of corn 
on favorable soil in this country.’’ 

These facts ought to encourage us to cultivate 
with zeal and energy this invaluable crop. We 
believe that for a mere fodder crop in the northern 
states, it will afford more nutriment for cattle 
than anything else. We know that when sowed 
in drills, and cut green, the yield of forage is 
great, but then it isa difficult tocure. But raised 
in the ordinary way, and cut as soon as the ker- 
nel is glazed, and suffered to ripen in the stook, 
the stalks or shucks then passed through a cutter, 
and the corn and cob ground together, and both 
then fed to cattle, or horses, the whole will be 
readily eaten, and prove to bea very nutritious 
diet, and much more valuable than what could 
be derived from the same acre devoted to grass 
yielding the average crop of hay, say a ton or ton 
and a half. 

The prospect is very fair for having a good sea- 
son for corn this summer, and we make the above 
suggestions with the hope that it will be the 
means of inducing a little increase of the breadth 
devoted to this crop in Maine. 





RUSTICS NEED’NT KNOW MUCH. 


The world has moved a pretty good stretch, in 
the education of farmers within the last two cen- 
turies, and we hope,—indeed we know, that dur- 
img the next two it will move comparatively a 
good deal more. 

The Horticulturist quoting from ‘‘Philip’s Pro- 
gress of Agriculture,’’ says that Gervase Mark- 
ham, who lived at the commencement of the 17th 
century, wrote a practical work on husbandry, 
with a view of enlarging the knowledge of the 
farmers of bis day, and laid down what may be 
considered essential knowledge for them. 

He considered reading and writing not very 
necessary for them to know. 

As touching the master of the family himself, 
learning, he thought, could be no burthen, but as 
becoming some of the servants, he says ‘‘some ser- 
vantsin husbandrie, as the bayliffe, the under 
farmer, or any other ordinary accountant, it is 
not much materiall whether they be acquainted 
therewith or no, for there is more trust in an hon- 
est score chaulkt on a trencher, than in a cun- 
ning written scrowle. And there is more benefit 
in simple and single numeration in chaulke, than 
in double multiplication, though in never so fair 
an hand written.’’ Markham had a curious 
method of finding how the corn market would 
open in cach month of the year. This was before 
the days of combination of speculators in bread- 
stuffs. 

‘‘Tf you would know,”’ says he, ‘‘whether corne 
shall be cheap or deare, take twelve principal 
graynes of Wheate, out of the strengthe of the 
eare, upon the Ist day of Januarie, and when 
the harth of your chimney is most hot, sweepe it 
clene; then make a stranger lay one of these 
graynes on the harth, then mark it well, and if 
it leape a little, corne shall be reasonably cheape, 
but if it leape much corne shall be exceedinge 
cheape, but if it lie still and move not, then the 
price of corne shall stand, and continue still for 
that moneth, and thus you shall use your twelve 
graynes the first day of every’ moneth one after 
another, that is to saye, every moneth one grayne, 
and you shall know the rising and falling of corne 
in every moneth, all the year following.” We 
Suppose the hopping of parching peas in a hot 
_— would foretell the price of peas by the same 
rule. 





EF Potatoes, it is said,should never be used for 
seed in the soil in which they grew. The same 
seed continued in the same soil deteriorates. 


WHEAT GROWING IN MAINE. 


The editor of the Machias Republican says:— 
‘*We believe, notwithstanding all the brags made 
of the extraordinary fertility of the west, that in 
the production of wheat Maine can compete with 
her sisters. The average amount of wheat sown 
to the acre, in the States of Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Iowa, is not less than two bushels and a half. 
The average yield is not more than eighteen bush- 
els to the acre. This we know from personal ob- 
servation, during a series of years passed in those 
States.’’ 

Ezekiel Brown, Esq., of Carroll, a member of 
the Legislature, writes to the Bangor Jeffersonian 
of his own crops, as follows: 

‘The crops taken together, raised the past sea- 
son in the eastern part of the State, were the poor- 
est L have ever known for the past twenty-five 
years, or during my stay in this purt of the State. 
However, I have about four acres of ground on 
which I sowed one bushel and four quarts of 
seeds to the acre. The yield was a trifle more 
than twenty-five bushels good wheat to the acre.”’ 

Mr. B. adds: 

**Who would not move into the eastern part of 
this State, where the very best of lands are in the 
warket at the lowest possible rates, and yield 
twenty-five bushels of good handsome wheat to 
the acre, and other crops in proportion, in so poor 
a season as that of 1858; and where you can have 
the pleasure of hunting bears, wolves, moose and 
deer, besides furs of various kinds, and no lack of 
fire wood ! 





HINTS AND QUERIES. 
Warts on Cows’ Tears. 


Mr. Epiror:—I have a choice Durham heifer. 
Soon after she came to the barn in the fall, she 
became troubled with a disease which came out 
in blotches over the back and sides, and ulcerated. 
I gave saltpetre, and she became better but not 
cured, till March, when it disappeared, and her 
teats became covered with warts from 1-4 to 1-2 
inch long. As I have never seen anything of the 
kind before about my stock, I thought I would 
consult you for a remedy, and hope to see some- 
thing in the next number of the Farmer. 

Yours truly, i 
Geo. W. CuamBERLatn. 
Carmel, May 10, 1859. 


Nort. When cows having warts on their teats 
and udders are not in milk, warts may be remov- 
ed by touching them with a little lunar caustic. 
When in milk this will not do so well. We have 
known molasses smeared over them daily to dead- 
en and cause them to shrink away; but it is not 
always sure. Perhaps some of our readers can 
give a good remedy. Ep. 





Hern Guano. 


In No. 19 of the Farmer, W., of Palermo, 
wishes to know how to use hen guano. I will 
tell him how I have used it for two years past, 
and with much profit. Where | intend to plant 
corn, the land having been prepared with crops, 








potatoes being the best crop to precede corn, I 
spread all the barn-yard manure I can get to spare 
for that purpose—plow it in with a light plow, 
or it having been previously plowed, even it thor- 
oughly with a cultivator or harrow. Furrow it 
with the rows as nearly north and south as your 
land will admit of. Now for your home-made 
guano. Take two parts hen manure, two parts 
plaster, (the blue is the best,) mix thoroughly, 
and on the day you plant your corn, add one part 
unleached ashes. If you put ashes to the heap 
before, the ashes will let the ammonia escape. 
Drop in the furrows, as far apart as you wish 
your hills, a small handful of the mixture, cover 
it with earth with your toe, drop your corn upon 
it, and cover 1 1-2 inches deep. The next day 
after your corn is planted, surround the field with 
twine or any strings, before the crows visit it. 
Your corn will come up, dark colored, strong 
blades, and go right ahead. It will get well ad- 
vanced, and when the roots take nourishment 
from the manure spread, your crop will go on to 
fruitage in good season, if you plant the right 
kind of seed. I procured and planted the Chase 
or twin corn last spring, and it proved to be ten 
days earlier than any I had previously planted. 
Hoe it well, and keep the weeds down. Ww. 
Winthrop, May 9, 1859. 


Workine Oxen. 


Mr. Eprror:—Will you or some of your sub- 
seribers inform me through your valuable paper 
of the best course to pursue with working oxen 
in the spring, that they may do the most work 
and stand the heat well, and whether they should 
be kept in the barn when not at work, or be al- 
lowed to stay in the yard where they can rub 
themselves, and be in the sun. 

An Inquirer. 

North Jay, April, 1859. 

Nore. Let them by all means have a chance to 
take a little ‘‘creature comfort’? by sunning and 
tabbing themselves in a sheltered yard. Light 
and air do an oxas much good as they do his 
owner. Ep. 


UnLEacHED AsHEs. 


Mr. Epiror:—I wish you would tell me the 
best way to use unleached ashes and what kind 
of land it is best to put it on; by so doing, you 
will oblige An Op Susscriser. 

Westbrook, May 2, 1859. 

Nors. Mix them with muck if you have it, 
and use the compound where you would barn- 
yard manure. If you have no muck, use them 
on sandy loam for any crop you please. They 
are excellent for the grass crop on sandy lands. 
Eb. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CHESTER COUNTY SWINE. 

Mr. Eprror:—The improvement of animals of 
every description is a matter of great importance 
to the farmer. The introduction into the State 
of any improved animal is worthy the attention of 
all that live from the productions of the soil. For 
many years past there has been a gradual im- 
provement in the size and the fattening qualities 
of swine. Within the recollection of the writer, 
by the introduction of the Berkshires, Suffolks, 
and other breeds, their weight has been increased 
from 250 and 300 Ibs., to from 350 Ibs. to 450, 
and that without any considerable increase of 
food; better care, and more regular feeding have 





had an influence in producing the result. The 





from Pennsylvania, by the Rev. W. A. P. Dilling- 


porkers. 


size. Spring pigs, if well kept, will weigh in the 


ways ready for the knife. Several other gentle- 
men in different parts of the State are also get- 


relations. 
Call ani see Messrs. Dillingham and Jack- 
son’s pigs. AGRICOLA. 


May 10th, 1859. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

POTATOE BLIGHT, ROT, AND THE 

REMEDY. 

Mr. Epitor:—By an advertisement in tbe 
Farmer, I notice thata Mr. Reed of Baltimore, 
has discovered the cause of, and obtained a pa- 
tent right for the cure of the potato blight and 
rot. He ascribes the blight and rot to insects, 
so small as to require a micriscope to discover 
them. Supposing the discovery to be true, and 
the remedy real, it may be worth while to enquire 
what will it cost the farmers of Maine, and the 
country toavail themselves of it? The price for 
the patent, to plant one acre, is three dollars; the 
number of farmers in Maine is about 80,000, and 
for the patent to plant one acre on each farm 
would cost only two hundred and forty thousand 
dollars, and for the whole U. States, supposing 
the same population to have the same number of 
farms, and the patent right to use Mr. Reed’s 
remedy on one acre on each farm, would cost over 
ten millions of dollars. A pretty valuable patent. 

But I dispute Mr. Reed’s claim to the discovery 
of the ¢rue cause of the blight of plants; and I 
place no reliance upon his remedy. There is but 
one cause of blight, of plants and fruit, and that 
cause extends toall plants. All plants are liable 
to suffer, and do often suffer, premature death, 
or blight from this one cause. In August 1855, 
Iclaim to have discovered this one and only 
cause of blight of plants, and I have spent four- 
teen summers in investigating the subject, but 
have never made it public. A knowledge of the 
true cause of blight and simple statement of the 
progress will be of but little practical impor- 
tance to most persons. When the remedy for 
this great evil of blight, has been sought after, 
and found, it is destined to work out a very 
great change in the system, as now pursued, of 
cultivating and ‘‘feeding’’ plants, as manuring 
is called. 

Inthe course ofa few monthsI shall make 
my discovery known at the patent office, and to 
the professors of the Smithsonian Institute; and 
to the governors of some if not all of the states 
ofthe Union. And my present views are to 
make the cause of blight public, in the Farmer, 
in the course of the season. My appeal to the 
national and state governments will be for them 
to investigate this important subject of rust and 
blight, and the remedy, and settle it forever, and 
thus put to silence all pretenders and quacks; 
and then give the world the result of their investi- 
gations without charge. Pair Morrie. 
Glenburn, May 5, 1859. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
THOUGHTS IN THE ORCHARD. 
Mr. Eprror :—I have had some experience in 
young orcharding, and, willing to do what good 
I can to my fellow-men, will try to give 
friend Coffin a little of it. In the first place I 
planted a nursery Jmys2If. When my trecs were 
four years old, I set about 300. By the advice 
of friends I put about one bushel of green manure 
from the heaps, under each tree, well mixed with 
loam. From that or some other cause they near- 
jy all died or dwindled away ina year or two. 
I then dug the holes out again, took new trees, 
and instead of putting anything like manure on 
the roots of the trees, I selected the clearest and 
finest loam [ could get, threw it carefully on the 
roots, occasionally lifting the tree, as you would 
an old fashioned churn dash, to sift the dirt 
among the roots, which I consider very essential 
in setting trees. When I got the hole well filled, 
I trod the dirt down—not before. When the 
ground is moist I dig but little. Put dirt from 
some dty knoll, around the tree. In dry land I 
dig deeper. After setting I put some cheap ma- 
mare around each tree, such as straw, brakes, 
raspberry-bushes, leaves, anything to keep the 
ground loose. Slabs sawed 3 ft long laid around 
the trees do well. Since my first failure, I have 
lost very few trees. Ihave about 400 trees on 
similar ground to friend Coffin’s, raised from 
the seed by myself planted in the fall of 1850. 
In ’57 [had one apple. In ’58I had two er 





three hundred in number. My tgees are doing 


ting some of these swine of different families, so| ly as they grow. 
as toavoid the necessity of breeding with near | 


Wood’s One-Horse Mowing Machine. 








| well under the above treatment. As the trees| whole world, are fed daily from the store-house 


| grow, I increase the quantity of stuff that I put 


| 
| them. As to planting trees where you want them 


| apple seeds then all the Rochester trees there is 


| dig away for them so as to let them lay natural- 
Yours, &e., Ww. 





WoOOD’S ONE HORSE MOWING 
MACHINE. 
We here give you a cut of what has long been 
| a desideratum with the Maine farmers, viz: on a 
| mowing machine to bedrawn by onehorse. We re- 
| fer you to Mr. Wood's advertisement in our ad- 
vertising columns. This Mr. Wood is the person 
who has made some valuable improvements on 
| the Manney mowing machine. 

The prospect for a good hay crop among us is 
good, and it will be well for us to be looking 
around for means to have the grass cat in season. 

Now we all know that mowing by hand is hard 
work. Will it not bea good policy, and indeed 
better every way, to use horse power for this 
purpose, where a machine can be used? You, no 
doubt, had rather ride and drive a horse all day 
in the mowing field, than swing a scythe over it, 
and it would be better for you to do it, even if 
thereby you cut no more grass than you could by 
hand. The saving of strength, and vigor of body 
and mind to yourself, ought to pay you for wear, 


horse may as well be at work mowing, as at any 
other work. You, of course, will keep a horse 
mowing machine or no mowing machine, and you 
keep him to work for you somewhere. Let him 
sweat for you then in securing the hay he will 
eall for in the winter. 

In regard to the machine in question, the in- 
ventor says : 

‘*After the most thorough and repeated experi- 
ments and tests, in every variety of field, and in 
all kinds and in every condition of grass, 1 am 
prepared, with entire confidence, to offer to the 
farmers and dealers of the United States the 
great desideratum in this department of agricul- 
tural labor-saving machines, a mowing machine 
superior in its capacity for good work to any 
hitherto introduced, of easy draft, light, cheap 
and durable. 

“I take this step, in advance of all others, be- 
cause | wish fully to answer the demands of the 
public, and not to fall behind in the race of hon- 
orable effort and competition to supply every 
want and the utmost need in this progressive art 
to the great industrial class. of the community, a 
class whose patronage and approval I long, and 
through many difficulties, labored for and at last 
secured. This I shall not hazard, by any experi- 
ment, by the presentation of any new thing that 
has not been carefully matured and thoroughly 
tested. The machinel now offer as my latest 
invention, my experience has tried and my judg- 
ment approves. 

“The manner of hangmg the cutter bar, and 
the improved and superior cutting apparatus, 
are the new and important features in this ma- 
chine, and these are fully secured by my two pa- 
tents, each bearing date the 22d day of February, 
1859.”’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURE, 

Of all the pursuits in human life, agriculture 
is the most important, the most delightful, the 
most healthy and affords the greatest variety of 
exercise, both for body and mind. It is the most 
important, because it is the foundation and sup- 
port of life and all its pursuits. Farming was 
the first business that ever the human family was 
engaged in. The Lord made man in his own 
image, perfect and upright, and placed him in 
the garden to dress and keep it. And as it was 
ound not good for man to be alone, the Lord 
made a woman and placed with him for an help- 
meet. Thus we see that it was perfectly consistent 
for a beautiful young bride, with all innocence 
and in the prime of life, to be joined with a farm- 
er, and be with her husband in the garden.” We 
say again, that agriculture is the support of life, 
of all other pursuits. Yea! it is the support of 
all the human race. The spontaneous produc- 
tions of the whole earth would not begin to feed 
the drones of the present day. Then; to whom 
is the proud aristocrat, who looks with so much 
contempt upon the honest husbandman, I say, 
to whom is he indebted for the luxuries which 
support his life, and thereby his vanity? How 
long, think you, would he wear that repulsive 
look if he was wholly deprived of the benefits of 
raral life? The millions that are engaged in all 





and tear, anc interest on your machine, and your} 


,of the sturdy farmer. The mines of California 


ham of Sidney, and Mr. Samuel Jackson of East| around them, and lay it farther from the tr ce. | would not be of any use, the numerous ships that 
Winthrop, does credit to their liberality, and will 'I never have had but four imported trees on my| float upon the waters, laden with the wealth of 
have a tendency to further increase the weight of | farm, but my neighbors have suffered greatly by| the nations of the earth, the multitudes of cars 


‘that now whirl through the States, those great 


’ The habitudes of these swine are something like | to stand, it is very well, except they are apt to) factories now humming with life, would soon 
those of the Suffolks of the improved breed, al- get broken, by snows drifting over them when | cease to perform, should the cultivators of the 
though much more hardy, and of much greater young. Now I would rather have one quart of | soil cease to perform their duties. 


We would enquire what occupation can be 


autumn from three to four hundred pounds, and | about here to make an orchard from. One thing) more delightful than that of the farmer who is 
from their youth to the old age of a hog, are al-'! more, when I dig holes for setting trees the size) fayored with all the varieties of the season, and 
a | ’ 

| of a wagon wheel, if any tree has long roots, I) 


that in its own proper time, under his own vine 
and fig-tree. What can be more interesting to 
an enlightened mind, than to go forth on a fine 
April morn to prepare the soil for the reception 
ot seed, amid the songs and praises of the feath- 
| ered tribe to cheer and animate him, soul and 
| body, and then to behold the seed, by him cast 
into the ground, spring forth, first the blade then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear, asa reward 
for his labor and to support him through the 
/coming winter. The beautiful flowers, the deli- 
_cious fruit, the golden harvest, all tend to make 
the scene most delightful. The fine fleeces of the 
sheep, the rich butter and cheese from the dairy, 
| the choice poultry, fine pork, fat beeves, good 
garden, a good companion anda good industri- 
| ous, peaceable disposition, make a choice variety, 
,and variety is the spice of life. A great deal 
/more might be said on the subject, but lest I 
| weary I say no more at present. 
| Wartersrout Mountain Farm. 
Bethel, May, 1859. 








THE BIRD THAT SUNG IN MAY. 








A bird last spring came to my window-shutter, 
One lovely morning at the break of day; 
And from his little throat did sweetly utter 
A most melodious lay. 


He had no language for his joyous passion, 
No solemn measure, no artistic rhyme; 
Yet no devoted minstrel e’er did fashion 
Such perfect tune and time. 


It seemed of thousand joys a thousand stories, 
All gushing forth in one tumultuous tide; 
A hallelujah for the morning-glories 
Thet bloomed on every side. 


And with each canticle’s voluptuous ending, 
He sipped a dew-drop from the dripping pane; 
Then heavenward his little bill extending, 
Broke forth in song again. 


I thought to emulate his wild emotion, 
And learn thanksgiving from his tuneful tongue; 
But human heart ne’er uttered such devotion, 
Nor human lips such song. 


At length he flew and left me in my sorrow, 
Lest I should hear those tender notes no more; 
And though I early waked for him each morrow, 
He came not nigh my door. 


But once again, one silent summer even, 
I met him hopping in the new mown hay; 
But he was mute. and looked not up to heaven— 
The bird that sung in May. 


Though now I hear from dawn to twilight hour 
The hoarse woodpecker and the noisy jay, 
In vain I seek through leafless grove and L ower 
The bird that sung in May. 


And such, methinks, are childhood’s dawning pleas- 
ures. 
They charm a moment and then fly away; 
Through life we sigh and seek those missing treasures, 
The birds that sung in May. 


This little lesson, then, my friend, remember, 
To seize each bright-winged blessing in its day; 
And never hope to catch in cold December, 
The bird that sung in May! 





A DAY’S TROUTING IN BELGRADE. 


[We copy the following clever communication 
from Porter’s Spirit of the Times. The initial at 
the close is needless to readers hereabouts. Gen- 
tleman George makes the sportman’s nice distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of trout caught. 
When he repeats his adventure, with its luck, he 
wili please remember that we prefer to select from 
the thirty earliest caught, and taken ‘‘fishing 
down.’’ His other friends shall be welcome to 
the ‘‘thirty-four up’’ that remain. | 


Aveusta, March 28. 

Of all the sports which have served to amuse, 
beguile, and invigorate mankind, none stands so 
high as the gentle art of angling. It-has been 
the favorite sport and pastime of great and good 
men, from time immemorial. From St. Peter to 
Daniel Webster—from good old Izaak Walton 
to ail the little toys—it has had its irresistible 
charms. Who does not recollect his first fishing- 
tackle, even though it was only a string anda 
crooked pin; and of his delight in landing his 
first fish, whether minnow, chub, or sucker? I 
pity the man who cannot look pack upon the 
half holidays of his boyhood, spent upon the 
banks of some favorite stream, with line, and 
string of miscellaneous fish strung through the 
gills and mouth upon a forked twig. Those 
were the happy days of a lifetime to which we 
may look with pleasure and without alloy. 
Fortunately, the love of fishing outlives our boy- 
hood; or, rather, continues it to old age. Inno 
way can the hard stadent or man of business 
pass a day so pleasantly, innocently and cheaply, 
as the day spent in fishing. It carries you 
among the most beautiful and picturesque scenery 








the various branches of business through the 





of the country. It furnishes pure air for the 


lungs, the sweet odor of the woods and flowers 
\for the nostrils, a healthful exercise for the body, 
pleasant stimulant fyr the mind, a good appetite 
for supper, and a sound sleep for the pillow. Do 
you require a few hours for thought? Do the 
cares of life hang heavy? Have you been disap- 
pointed in love, either before or after marriage! 
Are you troubled with debts or indigestion? Then 
goa fishing. But, recollect, that if you have not 
in your mind's eye some poor invalid upon whom 
you mean to bestow the finest fish in your basket, 
you will have missed the purest pleasure of the 
trueangler. Undoubtedly, salmon and trout fish- 
ing, with rod and line, stand at the head of the 
art. Ionce asked the best and most finished 
sportsman in Maine, ‘*What is the best of all 
sports?’ He answered unhesitutingly, salmon 
fishing, with with fly and rod. 
are abundant upon most of our Maine rivers, for 
some reason or other they will never rise at a fly. 
the trial has often been made by experienced ar- 
tists, with the best of tackel, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances. The only one I have ever 
known to be taken in,this State with hook and 
line, was caught from the Kennebec river, through 
a hole in the ice, at Gardiner, in the winter of 
1855, with a piece of salt pork for bait. There 
seems to me to be but two theories to account for 
this singular circumstance—that it drifted acci- 
dentally into his mouth, or that he bit at it from 
pure wantonness. [ think the last the most prob- 
able. If, therefore, we desire salmon fishing, we 
have only to go to the neighboring province of 
New Brunswick, upon whose rivers the salmon 
rise readily at the fly, if skillfully handled. Prob- 
ably, Maine, New Hampshire, and New York 
furnish the best trout fishing in the United States. 
Their sharp streams, and deep, cold ponds are 
bountifully supplied with the speckled beauties. 
Moosehead Lake furnishes trout of great weight. 
They are often caught, weighing from 15 to 35 
Ibs. Fabulous stories are told of immense ones 
almost caught, as long ‘‘as a caroe,’’ &.; but the 
largest I have ever seen, weighed thirty-five pounds. 
These are poor fish for the table, and furnish poor 
sport, except for the pot-fisherman. 


Although salmon 


In years that are passed, Belgrade has been fa- 
mous for the size, quality, and quantity of her 
trout. Since the introduction of pickerel, the 
trout have rapidly diminished. But there are ‘‘a 
few more left of the old sort;’? and as our most 
wise legislature have passed a law, protecting 
trout and pickerel in the same pond, we need not 
fear any further diminution. The spotted backs 
and striped bellies will now lie down together in 
peace. 
spend a day with me, upon the ponds, and beside 
the streams of Belgrade, to try our skill at ang- 
ling. Larrive at ‘‘mine inn,’’ kept by my old 
friend, Rollins, just at dark; see that my horse is 
well cared for; put all my traps in my room; and, 
while supper is being prepared, go and examine 
the boat; see that she is tight and clean—that 
there is a good kelk line, and paddlo. After sup- 
per, and while enjoying my pipe, I give my rod, 
line, flies, and baits, a careful examination. A 
close attention to the minute details of prepara- 
tion is very essential to the pleasure, comfort, and 
success of a day’s fishing. As soon as I can see 
in the morning, [am ready. Upon my belt, is 
my worm-box, another for other baits, and a book 
of flies. I have filled my worm-box from a larger 
one, where they have been scouring in moss for 
ten days. I find them white and lively. On my 
way to the boat, I pick up a few benumbed grass- 
hoppers. There is just breeze enough for good 
fly-fishing, this fine, frosty morning. I paddle 
quietly to my proposed fishing-ground, and drop 
kelk. Itis in a large pond, at the tail of a mill, 
about five rods from the shore, opposite the mouth 
of a stream emptying into the pond. If the mill 
was running, I should be in a swift stream; now 
it isa véry gentle one. I now adjust my rod, 
line, and reel, and put on a medium-sized bright 
fly. At the second cast, the water broke near the 
fly, like the lazy boiling of a cauldron, and the 
large black head of a fine trout made its appear- 
ance. Ie just missed the fly. The slap of that 
broad tail, as he went down, showed that vigor 
was there, and that he was not to be trifled with. 
Can he be raised again! He 1s none of your lit- 
tle, hungry, snapping lawyers, but a fat, well- 
fed alderman, and willdie hard. I tried all kinds 
of flies, large and small, dark and light. I 
whipped up, down, and across the wind, quick 
and slow. I tempted him with a delicious bait of 
well scoured worms. I was trying my last grass- 
hopper, and so far, all to no purpose. It was evi- 
dent that he wasstill down there, for no other fish 
came near my hook—none dared to come within 
a prescribed limit, while he lay there. At this 
stage of proceedings, the bite of my line caught 
a stick in the boat, and threw it upon the water 
—an instant after, the trout broke water near it. 
Some little fly or slug was washed from the stick, 
and he rose at it. Itwasprovoking. Buta good 
sportsman never throws away a hint. 

I quietly reeled in my line, selected the smallest 
fly from my book, took a little stick and threw it 
out upon the water; an instant more and my lit- 
tle fly touched the water within four inches of the 
stick, and—I have him—one instant, and down 
he goes, the tip bends and the reel spins, coolness 
and science will win, hurry or awkwardness is 
sure to lose. I feel him sulking at the bottom— 
he is trying to get rid of the hook or break it, 
but the little strain that I keep upon him inter- 
rupts his operations sadly, and is making him 
feel uncomfortable. In about five minutes he 
tries a new anda dangerous dodge. He comes 
straight from the bottom, out of the water, and 
turns a complete somerset. It looked as though 
he tried to strike the line with his tail. This he 
did three times in rapid succession; then he tried 
the bottom again, but as I feared he might get 
the line against some stick or stone, I held him 
up all the line would safely bear, preferring to 
play him in midwater. In about fifteen minutes 
he came to the top and turned over on his back. 
Don’t be in a hurry, there is kick in him yet— 
just as I expected, slap he goes. If 1 had been off 
my guard, I would have lost him, He madea 
handsome rally, at the end of which I had him 
reeled close to the boat, and ashe turned over, 
quietly passed the net under him, and lifted him 
gently into the boat. He is a perfect beauty in 
shape and color. What bright spots! Whata 
broad tail, a black head and throat! Now for 
the scales. He don’t weight as much as I thought 





Therefore, I propose to invite you to. 


he would, and I always knew he wouldn’t- Five 

| pounds seven Ounces. Thut isnot bad. By this 
time the millmen have hoisted gates and J am in 
the midst of a rapid stream. I put on an artifi- 
/cial minnow and let my line trail down stream. 
'In a few minutes [ succeed, after a short straggle, 
in landing another, weighing about one pound, 
my morning's sport is over. I return to the 
house, wrap my large trout inadry cloth, and 
hang him up in the ice-house, and prepare for 
breakfast with such an appetite as ‘*belongs only 
to fishermen, or very honest men.”’ 

My fex hunting friend Brace had accepted my 
invitation to join me at breakfast, and had 
brought over with him his old hound, for old ac- 
quaintance sake, and the pup, for an introduc- 
tion. We had my smallest trout broiled on the 
bard wood coals, and only he who has eaten one 
under gimilur circumstances can know how nico 
a dish it is. After breakfast we spent an hour 
on the shady side of the bouse, tipped back in our 
chairs, enjoying our pipes and ‘talking dog.’’ 
Brace could give me the state of all the wood- 
cock covers in this vicinity, which he keeps the 
run of on my account. I had brought him all 
the back numbers of the Spirit, which I always 
isave fur him, so you have at least one apprecia- 
tive reader. I almost obtained a promise from 
him that he would send you an article upon fox 
hunting. My good landlady has put my dinner 
ina basket, the horse and my gear isin the 
wagon, and I am off for a brook about five miles 
distant, from which I have before taken many 
trout. The ride is through a rough but pictur- 
jesque country, diversified with hills (called 

mountains anywhere else,) forests, and ponds. 
The land is rocky and hard, but yields a fair re- 
turn for the labor of the husbandman, as the 
levidences of thrift, comfort, and even luxury all 
around you, fully prove. 


But how do they do it! That is the question. 
|I arrive at my old friend Manley’s, and receive a 
\cordial greeting. My horse is put in the stable; 
little Willy will bring my dinner to the big oak 
lat one; I put on my belt, holding bait-boxes, fis- 
ibasket, &c.; puta flask of mixture of glycerine, 
camphor, and oil penny-royal, and a vial of laud- 
anum, in my pocket—the first to use asa wash 
fur the face and hands, asa preventive of, and 
the second, as an antidote fur, musquito bites. 
These little tormentors can, and do, drive strong 
men from the trout stream. I exchange my boots 
for moccasins; the boot makes too much noise for 
trout-fishing—I have known them frightened 
from their holes by the careless or unlucky tread 
of the fisherman, as he stepped upon a log, or up- 
on the spongy bank of the stream, while he was 
yet many rods from them. Arrived at the brook, 
which is a small stream that winds its way 
through woods, among hills and fields and mead- 
ows, toa pond, over gravel, sand, and ledges— 
now & miniature cascade, now a brawling brook, 
now a deep, dark hole, now it almost disappears 
under a windfall of the old trees, and now it 
comes dancing out into the sunlight, and mean- 
ders through the meadow, with its margin fringed 
with tall grass, the graceful willow, or the dark 
alder. Here you may easily step across it; there 
it isa broad, deep pool. The music of its water- 
falls in the woods is the lowest note known in 
the scale ot music, and is in perfect unison with 
the rustle of the wind among the leaves. It is 
sweeter to me than the organ, or the well-trained 
band. I will not argue the contested points of 
fishing up or downstream. They both have their 
advantages and disadvantages; but this much, if 
you fish down stream, more caution is required 
in approaching, as the fish lays with his head and 
eyes up stream. I commence fishing down, using 
the ground-worm, well scoured, for bait, just 
where the stream passes under that log, leaving 
a thick covering of froth upon the water. The 
bait is taken instantly. Now, no twitching or 
jerking, but take him out carefully and gently, 
or you will tear the hook from his tender mouth, 
or catch it in the log, or in some root, and break 
some of the tackle, or you will be caught among 
the branches over head, and perhaps your fish will 
drop off into the stream. Long practice alone 
will enable a man so to manage his line that his 
hook will not constantly be caught, and, until 
this skill is attained, the fisherman will have need 
of all his patience. When I have him fairly land- 
ed, I put him carefully into the basket, the 
bottom being covered with fresh, clean moss. As 
I follow down the brook, [ take one here, two 
there, and none in the next place, sometimes 
catching a fine one where none was expected, and 
where it looked like a place for the best, getting 
none, or, at best, a little one. Those too small 
for use should not be thrown, but gently put 
back, always allowing any doubt about the size 
to favor the captive. Here the stream passes over 
a smooth bottom of clean sand. Do you see those 
little black points, sticking up out of the sand ? 
They are the heads of the pearl-bearing muscle. 
You will find about one pearl to every one hun- 
dred opened. Then the water rushes down 4 — 
steep declivity, among the boulders, to a deep 

pool below. I let my line float down with the 
current. Here we may expect to take our best 
trout, and it is one of those peculiar places that 
it is almost impossible to fish to advantage up 
stream. At one deep pool I took two fine fish, 
with worms, and no more would bite; then took 
two with the fly, and two more with grasshop- 
pers. WhenI turn to go back, I puta layer of 
moss over my fish, to keep a separation between 
those caught up, and down, stream. I find Willy 
at the big oak, where I commenced fishing, with 
my dinner. He went back a happy fellow, for 
he had a bright dime in his hand. It was all his 
own, for he owed not @ cent in the world. Only 
anglers can appreciate that drink, that frugal 
but hearty meal, and that pipe after dinner, as I 
lay stretched upon the grass under the old oak. 
I then fish up the stream, among the hills and 
woods, and back again, getting as fine trout and 
as many as in the larger part of the brook below. 
I arrive at the house about five o’clock. I have 
sixty-four trout, thirty taken fishing down, thir- 
ty-four up, with weight favoring down-stream 
fishing—thus, 10 1b. up, 11g 1b. down. I now 
clean and wipe and pack in dry Indian meal the 
fish that I propose to take home; neither water 
nor ice should touch a trout from the time he is 
taken till he is eaten, if it can be avoided, as it 
takes much from the flavor. I prepare ® fow 
,or supper. Miss Amelia Ann is to be cook— 














